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ake Teaching Easier .. . 
Simple as A B C — Maps ° Globes ° Charts 


Progressive educators throughout America are praising 
‘ram’s graded teaching plan because it supplies a logical 
supplement to the graded courses advanced by text books 
ow being used in our schools. 

“We learn by doing” is an old adage which holds particu- 
arly true in the use of maps. Cram’s colored outline Desk 
aps, size 12 x 1714 inches, are ideal for any classroom 
project where a desk outline map is ordinarily used. They en- 
ble boys and girls to learn History, Geography, and Social 
studies more easily because they encourage individual alert- 
hess and develop initiative. 


OLORED OUTLINE WALL MAPS-51 inches 
These large beautifully colored wall maps are recom- 
mended as ideal companion maps for the colored outline 
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Simplified Physical- 

Political and Political 
Cram’s deluxe 12 and 16 inch Hand Made Globes are in- 
ispensable aid in the teaching of Social Studies and various 
ther uses in schoolroom work. Globe maps are carefully 
dited and clearly visualized. Unique color treatment is used 
o produce three-dimensional effects. Cram offers for your 
election the world’s largest assortment of school room 
rlobes. Cram also offers 52 different mountings and assem- 
blies for your choice. 











* KLEENABLE 
sgaaatapgy A MARKABLE-KLEENABLE surface on 


Cram’s maps and globes is our exclusive 
finish which enables teachers to empha- 
size points of the lesson by marking on 


the map with a map marking pencil. 
Surface can be wiped clean with soft 
cloth or tissue. 





THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC, INDIANAPOLIS 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS 
CO. 


158 Sec. Ave., No. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
CO. 


1544 Madison Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














Simplified Physical- 
Political and Political 





This series of wall maps has been edited to the understanding 
students in the lower grades and every effort has been made to sho 
the physical features of the continent and to minimize the maze 
details which so often confuse younger pupils. Simplified Politic 
Maps encourage the teaching of basic symbols essential for clear wu 
derstanding of geography by beginning students. Ideal for bas 
understanding of continents and countries. 


DETAILED PHYSICAL-POLITICAL AND POLITICAL—These maj 
are designed to serve as basic maps for middle and upper grade st§ 
dents and to guide their efforts to discover and understand where am 
how people live. 


AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS—Large wall maps 52 x 40 inch¢ 
47% larger than most history maps. Prepared and edited by national 
recognized historians, their accuracy and dependability are well estal 





lished. Clear pleasing colors and carefully selected type makes th 
map very attractive. 34 American History maps—Select your ow 
set. 


WORLD HISTORY MAPS—44 maps in this series, which encompay 
the chronicle of mankind from the dawn of civilization to the prese 
time. Select the set of your choice. 

Let us assist you in the selection of Cram’s Geography and Histor 
maps—also, mountings most suitable for your school. We have t 
latest design in individual! or set mounting. 
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HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 
CO. 


720 So. Gay St. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





CHATTANOOGA 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


12th and Carter 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Effective Welchons-Krickenberger-Pearson 
Mathematics Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course, 


Revised Edition 


Teats Algebra, Book Two, Second Course, Revised Edition (in press) 


Welchons-Krickenberger 


New Solid Geometry e« New Plane Geometry 


Jolly Numbers Trigonometry with Tables 











Workbooks 


Buswell - Brownell , 
Three popular workbooks for grades | and 2 make an interest- 


John ing, informal basis for your arithmetic program. Pages are 
lively with color. Teachers’ Manuals are available. Order from: 


GINN AND COMPA NY Representatives: T. M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville 


165 Luckie St., N. W. J. T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin 
Atlanta 3 








The advantages are yours when you insure 


The Horace Mann Way! 


|. You deal with the teachers, insurance company. |. Organized and Con- 
2. You enjoy the teachers, preferred risk rating. trolled by Teachers 
3. You have extended indemnities and benefits. 2. Tailored Policy 
‘ , ‘ 3. Greater Security 
4. You deposit lower semi-annual premiums. 4. New-seseuiiie: daltie 
5. You have a voice in the management. cA “hiatal” Besendd tor 


your protection 


It is to your advantage to protect yourself and family with the best. Your own is 
the best. Horace Mann Mutual Insurance Company. 


An Insurance Company Exclusively for Teachers 


Tim Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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y ear after year, corn had been planted 


and harvested, planted and_ harvested. 
planted and 


harvested. There wer 
changes in the cob and the kernel, and 
Indian and White gardeners chose as 
their fancy dictated, always thinking— 
what he 


such is man’s egotism—that 


chose was the best. So we have 


records of red cobs and white, and 
kernels of white, yellow, red and purpk 
shading almost to black. One characteris- 
tic seemed to remain unchanged. Th« 
stalk usually grew one ear of corn, one 
only—and we can add—with one excep- 
tion.” 

This exception referred to by Louis D. 


Wallace occurred in Tennessee early in , 


the twentieth century, when William 
Haskell Neal. a Wilson County farmer, 
dared to believe that corn could pro- 
duce two ears to the stalk as well as one. 

Eventually, recognized by scientific 
agriculturists at the Experiment Station 
at Knoxville, as a valuable development 
for farmers, his corn was recommended 
to county agents. Neal’s Paymaster corn 
was quickly adopted by Corn Club boys 
in Wilson County for production con- 
tests, and also by 4-H Club members. 

One earlier attempt by an unknown 
farmer, to grow corn bearing two ears, 
and the first known instance of hybridiza- 
tion, also occurred in Tennessee. It was 
reported in the American Agriculturist 
in 1866. 

Much was accomplished in the thirty- 
six years Mr. Neal devoted to improving 
this variety of corn. Efforts such as these 
to produce crops of quality and in suff- 
cient quantity, at maximum effiency, con- 
tinue on the farms of Tennessee and at 
the state experiment stations. Lewis H. 
Dickson describes the process in “Ex- 
panding Harvests,” (page 6). Mr. Dick- 
son is Associate Agronomist, Agricultural 
Service, The j 


Extension University of 


Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Cover photo of corn in the Sequat- 
chie Valley, by Paul A. Moore, Ten- 
nessee Conservation Department. 
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UTUMN often wears a smile—of 

fulfilment, of promise, of hope; 
and the approving smile of man at har- 
vest-time is a powerful gesture, for that 
controls his destiny. What he approves 
he gathers, and so affects the character 
of next vear’s crops. The harvest is no 
less real in the realm of human relations 
and achievement, where whatever is ap- 
preciated is cultivated. It was when the 
Greeks gave pre-eminence to the de- 
velopment of mind and body that thei: 
major contribution was made to civili- 
zation. The mysterious reflective qual- 
itv in the human spirit that invokes 
respect from those to whom it gives 
respect, and which increases its own 
worth as it recognizes worth in others, 
causes individuals and professions to 
grow. Such is the power of apprecia- 


tion. 


“Tl’m Not Appreciated” 


Rospert G. NEIL 


Don’t know that I ever read these 
words in any police records of persons 
who jumped off the bridge, but carried 
to the ultimate the feeling behind them 
might result in suicide. However, it 
is not with the final wind-up of things 
mortal that I am thinking just now, but 
with what might be called suicide to 
service. 

Relatively few persons can continue 
to dispense service against the north 
wind of ingratitude, and generally any 
act of altruism, however well conceived 
and planned is first blighted and finally 
killed if we fail to receive the response, 
that in its simplest form says, “Thank 
you.” 

Surely one of the most delightful of 
all the social attributes is a deep and 
well balanced sense of appreciation. 
We might even lift it into the “spiritual 
values” class. A child is proper 
schooled only if he has been taught to 
feel genuinely and express sincerely 
appreciation for the worthwhile things 
of life. Appreciation expressed is one 
of the ingredients that goes to make 
up the constantly needed lubricant for 
the intricate machine, human society. 

But suppose I fail to receive much 
desired and fully merited thanks, what 
shall I do? How shall I feel and react? 
The “how shall I feel?” is constant, or 


Random Notes 





This issue of THE TENNESSE: 
TEACHER, as we should hope all issues 
of it do, magnifies the potential of stu- 
dents, of teachers, of the teaching pro- 
fession, and of the community to which 
thev belong. 

Characteristics which distinguish, 
and principles upon which professions 
are founded are pointed up in “Teach- 
ing: Craft or Profession,” page 9. Sug- 
gestions for a successful public rela- 
“We Inform Ow 
Public,” page 13, should be helpful. 
Ideas in “Literature for Social Living,” 
are applicable to teachers in both 
elementary and 


tions program in 


high schools. The 


question of “Ability Grouping,” (page 
15) faces teachers on all levels. 

Doubtless many of your own senti- 
ments are expressed in two brief articles 
on gratitude, “I'm Not Appreciated,” 
and “In Praise of Praise.” Pd. 
nearly so, for always I will feel sorry. 
Sorry for what, along with the “what 
shall I do?” depends entirely on two 
things about me; namely, why I serve 
and how mature I am? 

The immature person, serving for the 
appreciation it brings, feels sorry for 
himself, because he was never repaid. 
He feels so sorry in fact that he quits. 
Each of us has found himself in this 
class time and again—“Why should 
[ bother? No one appreciates me,” we 
have said to ourselves, and with these 
words we breathe an unsatisfying sigh 
of relief as we ease from under another 
load. 

The mature person feels sorry also 
when the beneficiary of his service fails 
to respond with gratitude, but while 
feeling the sting that is “sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth” he feels hurt not 
so much for himself as for the ingrate 
who suffers from a spot so barren in 
his personality, and he keeps on serv- 
ing. Somehow he has fortified himself 
against such treatment. Doubtless he 
has drunk deeply of the philosophy of 
the Master Teacher. Maybe he is not 
surprised if acts of service go unap- 
preciated. The sage of Philadelphia 
once warned “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you, but 
don’t be surprised if they do not re- 
ciprocate.” 

Nevertheless, the full grown person 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed. The entire universe need not arm itself to crush him. A vapor, a drop 
of water suffices to kill him . . . All our dignity, then, consists of thought. By 
it we must elevate ourselves, and not by space and time which we cannot 
fill. Let us endeavor then to think well: that is the principle of morality. 
By space the universe encompasses and swallows me up like an atom; by 
thought I comprehend the world. —BLAISE PASCAL 
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There’s nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweey 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 
in one operation. There’s no sand 
or grit in S W A X—so it won’ 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order fron 









CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 


Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small chechs 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


EUROPE:798 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


Sailing on June 18th, July Sth and August 20th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED .. 
Includes round trip tourist steamship on EMPRESS of 
BRITAIN, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, trans- 
portation, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 40 members. See your Travel 
Agent or write for Free illustrated Booklet No. 41. 


ies] CARAVAN TOURS 


now 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 41. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


“Timber!’"’ And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 
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Trees are one of our most valuabl After branches are trimmed, huze logs 
national resources. Many lumber com- are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
panies have established large-scale “tree lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
to supply wood for our future needs. finishing mills all over America. 
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About a third of our wood is used for Almost every freight train that stops at 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to your town delivers many useful products 
pulp for making paper. Newspapers and derived from trees. There are literally 
magazines and most of the books in thousands of them, including pencils and 
schools and libraries are printed on paper pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
made from wood pulp. and cellophane. 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tennessee Is Able to Pay 


I’ IS ESTIMATED that point one of the two-point 
legislative program will cost an additional $5,000,- 
000 for the first year of the biennium and $10,000,000 
for the second year of the biennium, or a total of 
$15,000,000 for the two years. 

Estimates on the amount of money which will be 
required to pay the salary increase asked in point 
two show that $7,500,000 new money will be required 
for the first year of the biennium and $10,000,000 
for the second year of the biennium or a total of 
$17,500,000. 

The total for the two points will require approx- 
imately $32,500,000 which does not include funds for 
necessary increases for the universities and colleges. 
It is true that Tennessee is spending more money on 
education than ever before, but schools are big busi- 
ness and cannot be operated on small appropriations. 
The following facts give some evidence to sustain 
our belief that Tennessee is able to spend more for 
education. 

Tennessee spent $19.97 per capita for state aid to 
public schools in 1954, as compared to $45.28 for 
South Carolina, $28.60 for Louisiana, $24.25 for 
Florida, $23.33 for Georgia, and $22.75 for Alabama. 
Only four of the southeastern states spent less. 

The total amount spent in Tennessee for current 
operating expenses per pupil was approximately $164 
last year. There are only three states in the nation 
spending less per child than Tennessee, while the 
national average for last year was $275. We believe 
that Tennesseans can afford to spend at least as much 
as the national average for the education of each child. 

We believe that Tennesseans are able to spend 
more on education because we ranked fourth from the 
top of the Southeastern states in average income per 
child from five to seventeen years of age. Per capita 
income is advancing more rapidly in Tennessee than 
it is in the nation. During the last four years, the 
average increase in per capita income for the nation 
was 10.9 per cent, while in Tennessee the advance 
was 15 per cent. Only seven states in the nation had 
a greater percentage of increase in per capita income 
than Tennessee. 


E BELIEVE that Tennessee is able to spend more 

V V on education because of our great industrial 
growth in recent years. The U. S. Bureau of Census 
Annual Survey of Manufacturers: 1953, showed that 
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Tennessee ranked sixteenth in the nation and second 
in the southeast in value added by manufacturing. 
Continued growth in Tennessee seems assured. 
Construction contracts awarded in Tennessee during 
1955 represented a dollar volume of almost $5,000 000. 
This was a gain of approximately 25 per cent over the 
high year of 1954. Predictions are for a continued 
prosperity in the state and in the nation. 

We also believe that Tennesseans can spend more 
on education because the people seem to find the 
money to buy what they want. Over $300,000,000 
was spent for new automobiles in Tennessee in 1955. 
This is three times as much as the state is spending on 
education. Tennesseans in 1955 consumed 778,000 
barrels of beer. It is safe to assume that at least 
$60,000,000 was spent for beer last year. Approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 was spent for legal whisky, while 
an estimated $13,000,000 was spent for illegal ‘whisky. 
The 260,000,000 packages of cigarettes consumed last 
year cost almost $65,000,000. These figures total to 
almost $500,000,000. We believe that if people can 
spend this amount of money for items of this type, 
they can spend more for education. 

We are faced with the question from time to time 
as to where the money for increased appropriations 
to education will come from. Neither the Tennessee 
School Boards Association, the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, nor the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, co-sponsors of the two-point pro- 
gram, are proposing at this time any new taxes. We 
are basing our claim for funds on the present sources 
of revenue. We are not in position to speak as to the 
amount of money in the state treasury. We do know 
that a state government cannot be operated without a 
surplus fund, and that the good credit rating of the 
state cannot be maintained if the surplus is reduced 
to a bare minimum. However, we also know that 
sales tax collections have exceeded expectations. 


HERE WAS WRITTEN into the General Education 
Bill of 1955 a statement to the effect that for the 
state to be able to pay in full all the appropriations 
made in the General Education Bill, approximately 
$83,000,000 for each year of the 1955-57 biennium 
would have to be collected from the sales tax. The 
total amount collected from the sales tax for 1955-56 
was approximately $89,000,000. This was more than 
(Continued on page 24) 














ATURE CHOOSES carefully and 
N wisely the birthplaces of her 
children. She chose America to be 
the birthplace of corn. 

“From its native home... corn 
traveled to North America and 
South. It spread east and west and 
conquered first a continent; then the 
world. 

“It was as if Mother Nature had 
taken her child—the Indians named 
it Maize—to the open spaces and 
bade it to go forth to conquer. Does 
it not bring to mind that scene of 
the Roman mother presenting her 
son a shield, and saying “With it or 
upon it?’ ; 

“So the Red man carried his ears 
of Maize as he went from hunting 
ground to hunting ground. He 
planted the grain and it came up 
and in its turn produced another 
crop. Finally it took root along the 
Atlantic Coast from sunny James- 
town to rockbound Plymouth. There 
the White Man found it.” 


Dixie 22 


Origin and Development 


The American Indians are given 
credit for what has been described 
as the greatest plant-breeding job 
in the world. Corn is a domestic 
plant; it does not “grow wild”. This 
means that man has been responsi- 
ble for its propagation through the 
years. Out of a plant not even known 
today, they developed types of corn 
adapted to so wide a range of cli- 
mates that this plant is now more 


Louis D. Wallace, in Makers of Millions. 
Nashville: Tennessee Department of Agricul- 


ture, 1951. 


A field of good corn ready for harvest, 
and representative ears of four good 
hybrids available to Tennessee farm- 
ers. These were developed by the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Expanding _ =" 


LEWIS H. DICKSON 


extensively distributed over the earth 
than any other cereal crop. Its 
origin has not been clearly estab- 
lished; however, there is consider- 
able evidence to indicate that it 
came from South America. Corn 
was seen by Columbus in Cuba on 
his first voyage to America, and 
other explorations of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries showed 
that it extended from Chile to the 
Great Lakes. It is commemorated on 
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an Aztec urn decorated with ears of 
corn; and William Bradford related 
in The History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation how sixteen pilgrims under 
the conduct of Captain Standish, 
exploring the’ shore of the new land, 
“found a pond of clear fresh water, 
and shortly after a good quantitie of 
clear ground wher the Indeans had 
formerly set corne, and some of their 
graves. And proceeding furder they 
saw new-stubble wher corne had 
been set the same year, also they 
found wher latly a house had been, 
wher some planks and a great ketle 
was remaining, and heaps of sand 
newly padled with their hands, 
which they, digging up, found in 
them diverce faire Indean baskets 
filled with corne, and some eares, 
faire and good, of diverce collours, 
which seemed to them a very goodly 
sight (haveing never seen any such 
before ).” 


U. S. Production and 
Utilization 

Each year the United States pro- 
duces more than one-half of the total 
world corn crop of 5 billion bushels. 
Corn ranks as the nation’s number 
one crop, both in dollar value, and 
acreage produced. In 1955, 80 mil- 
lion acres produced 3.2 billion 
bushels worth more than 4 billion 
dollars. 
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Although 80 per cent of the corn 
produced in the U. S. comes from 
the “corn belt,” corn is grown in 
every state and on two-thirds of all 
the farms in the United States. In 
1946, only six states failed to pro- 
duce more than one million bushels. 

Corn is primarily utilized as feed 
tor livestock. It is likewise an impor- 
tant constituent in the human diet. 
Of the 80 million acres harvested in 
1955, 69.2 million were harvested for 
grain, 6.8 million for silage, and 3.8 
million were harvested for forage, 
hogged off or grazed. 

Trends in U. S. production parallel 
those in the several states; average 


yields, per acre are increasing; and 


total production is about equal to 
the average for the past decade. 


Production in Tennessee 


Corn, Tennessee's most widely 
grown crop, has for a number of 
years ranked first or second in terms 
of value of crops produced. In 1955, 
it ranked second, having a value of 
76.5 million dollars. 

The acreage planted in corn ex- 
ceeds that of any other intertilled 
crop in the state. It is produced in 
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every county and on about 75 per 
cent of all the farms in the state. 

Since 1917, when 3.8 million acres 
were harvested, corn acreage has 
steadily declined in Tennessee, 
reaching the record low of 1.7 mil- 
lion acres in 1955. Although acreage 
in corn has declined, that total pro- 


“Heap high ths farmer’s 


duction has not varied much from 
the long time average is due to in- 
creased yields per acre. This is a 
desirable trend and one that is in- 
dicative of increased production 
efficiency. Tennessee farmers now 
harvest as much corn from 1.7 mil- 
lion acres as they once did from 3 
million. 

Corn production in Tennessee is 
greatest in the Western half of the 
State. Counties leading in produc- 
tion include: Obion, Weakley, Dyer, 
Gibson, Lauderdale, Tipton, Henry, 
Shelby, Fayette, and Madison. Sev- 
eral counties in Middle Tennessee 
are also heavy producers such 
Montgomery, Robertson, Hickman, 
Lownie, Cheatham, Giles, Ruther- 
ford, and Maury. Acreage in other 
parts of the state is somewhat less. 


Dixie 33 

From 1900 until 1945, corn yields 
averaged about twenty bushels per 
acre. Since 1945, average yields have 
gradually increased, reaching an all- 
time high of thirty-four bushels per 
acre last year, which is 6.6 bushels 
below the national average. 

Many factors influence corn pro- 
duction efficiency. They are impor- 
tant individually and_ collectively 
and profitable corn production is de- 
pendent upon the farmer's ability to 
apply production practices in a prg- 
cise and timely manner. Among the 
more important factors are land 
selection, fertilization, varieties, cul- 
tural practices, and plant population. 


Land selection is perhaps the most 
important single factor that affects 
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corn production efficiency. This is 
true because corn must have ample 
water for a four to five week period 
which begins seven to ten days be- 
fore silks and _ tassels emerge. This 
is usually in July and August when 
the probability of rain is low, which 
means that soil moisture is often the 
primary source of water during this 
critical period. 

A good corn soil is one that has the 
properties to enable it to absorb and 
hold a large amount of water. Such 
a soil is one that is level or nearl\ 
level, deep, permeable, high in or- 
ganic matter and of medium texture. 

Because land having these quali- 
ties is usually limited on many farms, 
corn is often planted on land not 
ideally suited to the production of 
the crop. Farmers are learning, how- 
ever, that they can produce as many 
bushels of corn on five acres of good 
corn land as they once grew on 
twenty-five acres of land not well 
suited to this crop. This accounts, 
in part, for the reduction in total 
acres of corn planted in the state. 
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Inadequate fertilization has con- 
tributed greatly to low corn yields on 
many farms. Research and farmer 
experience have shown conclusively 
that liberal applications of fertilizer 
boost corn yields on most soils. 

For proper nutrition and growth, 
corn must have an adequate supply 
of nitrogen, phosphate, potash, and 
lime as well as certain minor ele- 
ments. Corn is a heavy user of 
nitrogen, the element that is most 
deficient in our soils. Nitrogen is 
very soluble in water and is easily 
and quickly leached out of the soil. 

The average Tennessee farmer 
uses about twenty-one pounds of 
elemental nitrogen on each acre of 
corn he produces, which is three 
times more than was used a few 
years ago. Research shows that 
ninety to 150 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre usually returns the farmer a 
handsome profit per dollar invested. 
This situation clearly indicates the 
need for heavier applications of 
nitrogen to obtain more profitable 
production. 

When corn follows a legume crop 
such as alfalfa or red clover, all or 


most of the nitrogen requirement for 
corn can be obtained from the 


legume. Winter cover crops of 
crimson clover or vetch, or one of 
these in a mixture with small grain, 
will also supply part of the nitrogen 
required by corn. 

Phosphate and potash are also 
needed in relatively large quantities. 
Both of these elements, however, are 
more abundant in the soil than nitro- 
gen; the amount being influenced by 
soil genesis, cropping history, and 
fertilizers previously applied. 
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The key to intelligent fertilization 
is the soil test. The University of 
Tennessee Agricultural Extension 
Service maintains and operates a 
Soil Testing Laboratory in Nashville, 
Tennessee, serving all farmers in the 
state. By means of the soil test rela- 
tive amounts of phosphate, potash, 
and lime present in the soil are de- 
termined, and this information is 
used as a guide for making fertilizer 
and lime recommendations for spe- 
cific crops. 





Varieties differ greatly in yielding 
ability under a given set of con- 
ditions. Yield test results show that 
adapted hybrids outyield open 
pollinated varieties and unadapted 
hybrids by as much as fifteen to 
twenty per cent. 

The use of hybrids has increased 
greatly during the past fifteen years. 
In 1940, only two per cent of the 
corn acreage in Tennessee was 
planted in hybrids. By 1945, this 
figure had increased to fifteen per 
cent. Since then it has steadily in- 
creased and in 1955, approximately 
sixty-five per cent of the acreage was 
planted in hybrids. 

In tests conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station at several loca- 
tions across the state each year, 
relative performance and yielding 
ability of various hybrids are de- 
termined. These results are pub- 
lished and made available to farmers, 
agricultural workers, and seed deal- 
ers. Many farmers use this informa- 

(Continued on page 19) 


Paul A. Moore, Tenn. Conservation Dept. 
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Teaching: Craft or Profession? 


ECENTLY a respected member of 

the medical profession was 
heard to say, “Teachers and the 
teachers’ association talk too much 
about salaries and techniques and 
not enough about the things which 
tend to professionalize their calling. 
What would you think of the med- 
ical profession if we met to discuss 
fees?” 

For obvious reasons this seems to 
be an appropriate time to ask our- 
selves whether our occupation is a 
profession or a craft, and whether 
our required preservice and inserv- 
ice activities are developing better 
professional workers or better crafts- 
men. 

An evaluation of this sort must be 
predicated upon assumptions in 
which the distinguishing character- 
istics of a profession are identified. 
Let’s try on a few criteria, just for 
size. 


Code of Ethics 


A professional group has a code 
of ethics by which it disciplines its 
own members. The legal profession 
may disbar a member for unethical 
practice and the medical profession 
may withdraw an M.D.’s license to 
practice medicine. If we apply this 
criterion, we may agree that teach- 
ing is moving toward a professional 
status. The first codes of ethics were 
approved by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Tennessee 
Education Association in 1929 and 
1943, respectively—comparatively 
recent developments. However, 
few teachers understand or _ sub- 
scribe to the TEA Code of Ethics, 
and disciplinary action by our asso- 
ciation is unheard of and unaccepted. 
When shall we actively seek a wider 
acceptance of the Code or a revision 
of it? 
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Admission of New Members 


Professional groups prescribe con- 
ditions to be met by those wishing 
to enter the profession. Although a 
person may have a degree in law 
from an approved law school, he 
must pass the bar examination before 
he is admitted to the legal profession 
in Tennessee. Likewise, those wish- 
ing to enter the professions of medi- 
cine, architecture, etc., must meet 
the conditions prescribed by their 
professional groups. 

Until recently, laymen and persons 
outside the occupation of teaching 
prescribed the regulations for certi- 
fication of teachers in Tennessee. In 
1951 the Legislature delegated this 
power to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which authorized the forma- 
tion of a Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, for the 
purpose of recommending changes 
in the regulations pertaining to the 
preparation and certification for 
teaching in Tennessee. The Council 
sought advice from all organized 
groups of the TEA, and submitted 
its suggestions to the Board, which 
approved these changes effective 
September 1, 1953. The formulation 
of our new regulations for certi- 
fication constitutes an important 
milestone in our professional devel- 
opment. For the first time in 
Tennessee the conditions to be met 
by those entering the occupation of 
teaching in grades 1-12 have been 
prescribed by teachers rather than 
by laymen. 


Preliminary Education 


The preliminary education of a 
professional worker is intellectual in 
character, involving knowledge and 
learning as distinguished from the 
acquisition of mere skills which a 


craftsman uses. A craftsman, such 
as a plumber, uses knowledge; and 
a professional worker, such as a 
surgeon, uses skills; but there is a 
distinct difference in the way in 
which theory and practice are united 
in the two occupations. The pro- 
fessional worker must acquire a body 
of theory on which to rationalize 
practice; hence the long preparation 
periods in medicine, law, and engi- 
neering. The professional worker 
must apply in practice the general 
theories of his canon of disciplines 
to the solution of particular prob- 
lems. 


Theory and Practice 


Progress is being made in uniting 
theory and practice in teaching in 
Tennessee. Normal schools were 
established in Tennessee because 
teachers were interested only in de- 
veloping skills and techniques of 
teaching. The courses of study in 
the schools were handed down to 
the teachers from the state level. 
In those days teachers were crafts- 
men and assumed no more responsi- 
bility for the success of an educa- 
tional program than a_ pharmacist 
did for the prescription which he had 
filled according to an M.D.’s direc- 
tion. Now we have a framework for 
developing our curriculum, which 
places the responsibility upon the 
teacher for both writing the pre- 
scription and evaluating the results. 

More and more teachers are ex- 
amining the body of theory upon 
which their practices are based. Pre- 
service programs in colleges and 
in-service programs in scnool sys- 
tems have been redirected to empha- 
size the understanding of the basic 
disciplines and beliefs which guide 
our practices. 
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Professional Status 


Teaching has developed so slowly 
toward a professional status because 
it has been a socialized occupation. 
In any socialized profession, laymen 
assume autonomy in certain things 
and are not reluctant to make 
decisions without adequate prep- 
aration. The American Medical 
Association has strongly resisted 
socialization of medicine, probably 
for this reason. In Tennessee defer- 
ence is shown to the layman’s pre- 
rogative of levying taxes for 
educational purposes and of decid- 


how long, for what purposes, 
in what kind of buildings, and 
with what facilities. However, 
we think there are evidences that 
educational workers in Tennessee 
are beginning to understand the im- 
portance of their being autonomous 
in such things as curriculum content, 
method, and organization, as well as 
deciding who shall be regarded as 
qualified to teach, and at what level 
of instruction. 

Becoming a professional worker 
involves more that paying member- 
ship dues and subscribing to jour- 
nals. Using the following scale, rate 





1. Loyalty to the ethics of your 
profession 

2. Loyalty to client, patient, con- 
stituent, or pupil 

3. Loyalty to the canon of your 
disciplines 

4. Unquestioned competence in a 
body of theory 

5. Interest in upgrading the qual- 
ity of those wishing to enter and to 
remain in the profession 


6. Continuous effort to increase 
the fund of knowledge and to under- 
stand the body of theory on which 
your practices are based 


ing who shall be educated, for yourself as a professional: 


Code of Ethics 


Tennessee Education Association 


ADOPTED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
January, 1943 


Article I: My Relations to My Pupils and Their 
Families 

Section 1. I will at all times be just, courteous, and 
professional in all my relations with pupils, at all times 
considering their individual differences, needs, interests, 
temperaments, aptitudes, and environments, and I will 
work cooperatively with them to satisfy their needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with my pupils I will 
so act that I may gain and hold their complete confidence 
in my friendship for them, my integrity, and my honest 
desire to act for their best welfare. 

Section 3. I will at all times seek to establish and main- 
tain friendly and intelligent cooperation between the 
home and school as a means of promoting the welfare 
of the pupils, their families, and the community—which 
is the purpose of the school. 


Article 11: My Part in Civic Affairs 


Section 1. I accept the obligation of making my school 
a living example of a democratic institution—a place in 
which pupils, teachers, administrators, and parents use 
democratic procedures in all of their activities. 

Section 2. I will accept and perform all the rights and 
duties of a good citizen. 


Article III: My Relations to My Profession 


Section 1. I believe in the dignity of my profession 
and in the value of my services to society. 
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Section 2. I will encourage able and sincere individuals 
to make the teaching profession their lifework. 

Section 3. I will seek constantly so to improve myself 
physically, mentally, and socially that I will be able to 
render the most efficient service to my school and my 
profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local and state profes- 
sional organization, I will actively participate in and pro- 
mote democratic and cooperative action in all matters 
pertaining to the cause of education. 


Section 5. I will give the best service of which I am 
capable in the position which I assume, and I will insist 
upon a salary scale commensurate with the demands laid 
upon me by society. 

Section 6. I will not underbid a rival for a position, 
nor will I seek a position currently held by another 
member of my profession. 

Section 7. I believe that promotions should be given 
whenever the person concerned merits them. 

Section 8. I will not be a party to the use of bribery 
or to the use of any type of pressure in the assignment of 
a teaching position, the purchase of supplies or textbooks, 
or in any other matters relating to the school. 

Section 9. I will, in all relations with other members of 
my profession, practice honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. I will faithfully keep a contract, once signed, 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. 

Section 11. I will transact all official business with the 
properly designated authority. 
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Literature for Social Living 


CRYSTINE YATES SOYARS 


“The student, at whatever stage of develop- 


ment, is already functioning in society.” 


INCE literature deals directly with 

the discovery of the richness of 
life, the needs of exploring children 
should be met with reading material 
that is satisfying and meaningful. 
Our problem, then, is how to get 
into the hands of each student lit- 
erature which will have the great- 
est meaning and satisfaction for 
him. 

Problems of family life and those 
created by the adolescent group are 
of paramount importance. In ad- 
dition there are the problems of 
choosing a profession. In meeting 
these problems, ours is not a ques- 
tion of whether we will teach the 
classics or modern literature. It is a 


question of teaching students, of 
opening to them worlds of experi- 
ence beyond their own, which liter- 
ature provides. The books should 
be chosen for the student rather 
than attempting to adjust the student 
to a fixed curriculum which has no 
relevance to his general emotional 
and intellectual level or points of 
stress in his particular home and 
community background. 

Our youth face a social world 
which is full of bewilderments, 
stresses, and uncertainties. They 
must be helped to develop the in- 
tellectual and emotional capacities 
for a happy and sociaily useful life. 
In this unsettled world they must 





have the knowledge and flexibility 
which will enable them to meet un- 
precedented and unpredictable prob- 
lems. They need to understand 
themselves and work out harmonious 
relationships with other people. 
They must develop some inner se- 
curity or philosophy from which to 
view the shifting society about them. 

We must be careful, however, to 
avoid the didactic and moralistic ap- 
proach. Our overconcern with lit- 
erary history; teaching literature by 
types; dissection and critical analysis 
are due re-examination in the light 
of this changed aim. This shifting 
of emphasis, however, does not ne- 
cessitate our neglect of either literary 
history or types of literature; but 
they cease to be our chief purpose 
in teaching. We must help the stu- 
dent to get the tools of communica- 
tion so that the world of knowledge 
will be available to him. Too many 
times the school has failed to serve 
its students because its program is 
intended to initiate them into a past 
world rather than the present one. 


W E can safely assume that most 


people can experience the sat- 
isfaction that literature gives. Lit- 
erature gives pleasure through its ar- 
tistic form, but it gives satisfaction 
mainly because it communicates ex- 


Book jackets on the walls of Miss Frances Arnold’s classroom at Peabody High School, Trenton, 


arouse the curiosity of students. They select many titles here before going into the library. 











perience. If literature brings satis- 
faction through the communication 
of experience, literature can vicar- 
iously approximate life. The vicar- 
ious experiences offered by literature 
can have particularly significant ef- 
fects when they are rel ited to prob- 
lems and conflicts with which the 
reader is intimately involved. He 
can consider the problem in a more 
objective manner. There is also 
value in becoming aware of the 
fact that his anxieties are not unique 
—that others have had the same im- 
pulses and conflicts. If the problem 
is not his own, he gains knowledge 
which will help ‘him understand 
his peers. The experiences of youth 
in handling difficult situations are so 
limited, and their knowledge of 
cause and effect so restricted that 
they need new perspectives. 


f we are to help students gain an 
I increased awareness of the good- 
ness of life through literature, we 
must choose books which are within 
their intellectual powers and with 
whose characters they can identify 
themselves in some satisfactory man- 
ner. The student, at whatever stage 
of development, is already function- 
ing in society. 

With this in mind, perhaps the 
best organization for the teaching 
of literature for social living in the 
public school is around subjects, 
themes, or problems. In order to 
encourage students the teacher must 
be interested in what they read. 
Their reading need not be limited to 
what the teacher has read. There 
should be all the freedom possible 
in the reading program, with as 
much guidance as is desired. 

In order to profit from any teach- 
ing situation, the student must par- 
ticipate. It is better to share in a 
group than simply hear the teacher's 
ideas. The classroom, to make a 
social unit possible, should be ar- 
ranged so that every student can 
look at every other ‘student. This 
fosters the de velopment of the abili- 
ty to speak to the whole group in a 
voice which may be heard. The 
students themselves bring much to 
the experiencing of literature. Panel 
discussions, both planned and ex- 
temporaneous, give opportunity for 
thinking together with the authors 
of books in learning about life. Ques- 
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tions which stimulate thinking or 
pose problems for discussion are 
preferable to a mere retelling of the 
story or telling why the story was 
liked or disliked. 

In reves literature for 
living the use of magazines and 
newspapers should not be neglected. 
One writer reports that the average 
high school student spends nearly 


social 





Poetry Booklet 

Robert W. Eaves, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NEA 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Joy 
Elmer Morgan, President of 
Senior Citizens of America, 
have joined in preparing a 
booklet of Poems Every 
Child Should Know. For 
your copy of this booklet 
send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope asking 
for a free copy of Personal 
Growth Leaflet 298 to Sen- 
ior Citizens of America, 
1129 
Northwest, Washington 5, 
D. C. 


Vermont Avenue 











three hours a week in reading mag- 
azines. The teacher can exert a use- 
ful influence in this area of the 
student’s experience with literature 
by making a variety of the better 
periodicals readily available, sing 
the best for extended study, and 
pointing up fair editorial presenta- 
tion. 


AiLy living and free association 
D with a wide variety of good 
magazines from which the student 
may make his own choices will stim- 
ulate intelligent thinking and do 
more to counteract undesirable read- 
ing material than the banning of 
such material or direct attack upon 
it. Do not condemn the undesirable, 
but make the desirable available. 
The number of magazines any school 
can afford is usually limited. Instead 









of requiring group subscription to 
a single magazine, each student 
might subscribe to the magazine of 
his choice, and in turn share it with 
the class. Thus the students will 
have access to a much greater variety 
of magazines than would otherwise 
be possible. Magazines varying in 
degree and kind of merit will pro- 
vide the students with a basis for 
comparison. 

In order to have a successful study 
of periodicals and newspapers it is 
necessary to provide interesting and 
challenging activities in exploring 
this type of material, with time for 
browsing and silent reading. A 
unit of study on periodicals or news- 
papers would include, among others, 
the following topics for considera- 
tion: the publisher; whether the pub- 
lication is independent or chain-op- 
erated; the political views of the 
publisher; the editorial policy; the 
purpose of the publication; whether 
it presents a biased point of view; 
its contributors; the type of advertis- 
ing accepted; the class of readers, 
its subject matter content and ad- 
vertising would likely interest; the 
literary form used; the quality of its 
art: its special features; the authen- 
ticity of its material. 

After criteria have been estab- 
lished, various publications coud be 
examined on a comparative basis. 
Such a study might lead to a survey 
of the reading interests of the com- 
munity. It would surely be climaxed 
with papers and panel discussions on 
such topics as: how the newspaper 
affects our daily lives, the industries 
connected with newspaper publish- 
ing, how magazines help one decide 
upon an occupation, standards for 
judging a magazine, nonprofit maga- 
zines—how they operate. 

After having made a study of 
periodicals and/or newspapers, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to re- 
examine their own reading tastes 
in the light of the investigation 
which has been made. According 
to the findings of a study made in 
the San Francisco Bay area, RQ is 
the greatest single factor in deter- 
mining quality and quantity of read- 
ing, Piewell in turn by IQ and 
economic status. Classroom exper- 
iences with magazines can result in 
improved reading tastes and ex- 
tended reading interests on the part 
of high school youth. 
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RATES . . . for complete information and rates, mail this card today. There is no obligation. 
Remember, once a policyholder, always eligible. 
Check your eligibility—must be over 21 and under 65 years of age. 
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. of Government Employees Insurance Company is especially qualified to service 
the automobile insurance needs of the nation’s educators, and to provide the very! 
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sible for our preferred risk policyhold- 
ers by the elimination of all expenses 
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agency system, and by efficient meth- 
ods of operation. You receive the high- 
est quality automobile insurance, with- 
out membership fees or assessments, 
from Government Employees Insurance 
Company — one of the Nation’s largest 
insurers of automobiles with over a 
quarter of a million policyholders and 
over $40,000,000 in assets. 
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Government Employees Insurance Building 
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Washington 5, D. C. 


CLAIMS ... are settled without de- 
lay or red tape. Unsurpassed round- 
the-clock claims service is given our 
policyholders by a nation-wide net- 
work of over 650 claim attorneys and 
adjusters located from coast to coast in , 
every sizable city in the United States, 
its territorial possessions, and Canada. 


This vast cross-continental organization | 
of claim representatives assures you | 
of the finest possible claims service— | 
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JAMES D. BRANDON 
Drrector OF Pusiic RELATIONS 
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HE SCHOOLS belong to the peo- 
ple; all must work cooperatively 
for school improvement; and the 
public must be informed. These are 
the basic principles upon which an 
effective public relations program 
has been developed in the Murfrees- 
boro City Schools. 

The Murfreesboro city personnel 
planned together, improved means 
of keeping the local people informed 
and of securing their help in plan- 
ning and evaluating the educational 
program. Pupils, teachers, parents, 
and lay persons in the community 
play an important part. The attend- 
ance teacher acts as coordinator of 
public relations. 

This plan, which has operated 
successfully for several years, was 
reported in the yearbook of the 
Associated Public School Systems, 
organized in 1949, to discover de- 
veloping techniques and improve ad- 
ministrative methods in dealing with 
them. The following account is an 
up-to-date report of the continuing 
program. 


Radio Broadcasts 


What is taught in the classroom 
is the foundation of sound public 
relations. The program of instruc- 
tion is the main theme of the broad- 
casts over a local radio station. These 
have proved to be an excellent way 
to inform the general public about 
all school activities. The supervisor 





of instruction acts as coordinator, 
and pupils and teachers from various 
grade levels of all the system’s 
schools participate in the broadcasts. 
The public gains not only a picture 
of the complete work of the school 
system, but at the same time is able 
to learn more of the teaching meth- 
ods used in the modern classroom. 
Typical broadcasts include general 
information by the administrative 
and supervisory staff, and how we 
teach the various subjects, including 
current events and community liv- 


ing. 


Newspaper Publicity 


The two local papers have co- 
operated fully in reporting the 
school’s over-all plan, as well as 
individual school and classroom ac- 
tivities, carrying announcements of 
radio broadcasts, Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, sports, and 
other special activities. More com- 
prehensive articles have featured 
school lunches, attendance reports, 
and instruction. 

Pictures and descriptive articles 
about cafeteria equipment and the 
prepartion and serving of meals are 
published at intervals, and weekly 
menus for eacli school are listed. Co- 
operation with the Federal Milk 
Program in the campaign to en- 
courage milk consumption by pupils 
is an important phase of the lunch 
program. Facts and comparative 


The Murfreesboro city personnel planned together, improved 
means of keeping the local people informed and of securing their 
help in planning and evaluating the educational program. 
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figures as to progress are frequently 
published. 

A report is published monthly 
showing a comprehensive school 
attendance picture. It includes mem- 
bership, average daily attendance 
and percentage of attendance for the 
city system and for each school in 
the system. Comparisons are made 
of statistics from year to year and 
month to month. Special recognition 
is given to the room in each school 
which wins the monthly attendance 
prize presented by the PTA. 

To interpret the work of the 
schools to the public, reports are 
made on everyday activities and 
teaching methods in the classrooms. 
Public interest is aroused in such 
school activities as physical educa- 
tion, music, health and safety. An 
explanation of the audio-visual pro- 
gram, its value and uses in the class- 
room, has been published on the 
front pages of the papers. 


Publications 


The schools also publish several 
bulletins. Off to a Good Start con- 
tains suggestions prepared for par- 
ents by a committee of first grade 
teachers, to make the transition from 
home to school easier. The Mail 
Box, the local Associated Public 
School Systems bulletin, to facilitate 
rapid exchange of teaching practices, 
is published three times a year. Con- 
tributions come from teachers and 
administrators, and special issues 
such as the guidance issue, Along 
These Paths is made available to 
interested parents. Mimeographed 
bulletins from principals and letters 
from ___ teachers interpret various 
phases of school life. 


Business-Education Day 


The Civic-Education Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce in co- 
operation with the school adminis- 
trators sponsor Business-Education 
Day. The day is planned to provide 
opportunity for teachers and _busi- 
nessmen to become better ac- 
quainted. Teachers observe industry 
in action, and gain insight into busi- 
ness opportunities for young people. 

Teachers are released from school 
for a day, on which they meet for 
assignment to various tours. Care- 
ful planning, which includes discus- 
sion by teachers, and organization 
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of tours by businessmen, insures 
maximum utilization of this oppor- 
tunity to see the relationship of busi- 
ness and industry to school and com- 
munity life. 

On alternate years an Education- 
Business day is sponsored, when 
business and industrial leaders visit 
the schools. 


Parents Come to School 


The families of the Murfreesboro 
City system come to the schools for 
many activities. Parents take part 
in such activities as fun nights, 
carnivals, jamborees, fall festivals, 
clubs, box suppers, and other proj- 
ects. Some of these are annual 
events. All schools stage a Hal- 
loween festival which keeps children 
off the street and provides whole- 
some entertainment. It also enables 
the mothers and fathers to join the 
youngsters in an evening of real fun. 
While entertainments are in progress 
a dinner is being served in the school 





cafeteria by members of the PTA. 
On Fun Nights, which are usually 
monthly, groups are entertained with 
supervised folk games, contests, and 
holiday parties. These are planned 
for upper-grade children and their 
parents. This organized program of 
activities has helped to develop good 
social habits and healthy attitudes 
between the community and the 
school. 

Parents bring their pre-school 
children to a health clinic, held in 
each school in the spring of the year. 
This clinic is sponsored by the 
Rutherford County Health Depart- 
ment and the PTA. All the necessary 
immunizations are given, and an 
effort is made to get any physical 








defects corrected. These same pa 
ents are invited to come to an ev 
ning meeting at the school wher 
they plan to enroll their child th 
next fall. They plan with th 
teacher ways of helping their child 
get “off to a good start” in school. 
The first grade teachers explain their 
plan of work and answer questions 
in an effort to make entering school 
a pleasant experience. 

Curriculum revision and planning 
is an important part of the teacher’s 
in-service training meetings. Upon 
completion of a course of study, the 
results are presented to parents at 
PTA meetings. The parents are in- 
vited to their child’s classroom where 
the teacher explains the “what,” 
“how,” and “when” of the subject 
for that grade. 


Progress Reports 


The most important part of re- 
porting to parents is done in parent- 
teacher conferences; however, report 
cards are sent. These conferences 
are held in the classroom so that 
school records and materials can be 
used. The parents and teachers dis- 
cuss together the progress or lack 
of progress in each individual case. 
At least two such conferences are 
held annually, and the teacher makes 
at least one visit to the home of each 
child. 

American Education Week is a 
splendid time to get together with 
parents. They are urged to visit the 
schools at any time but especially 
during this educational event in No- 
vember. Each school plans open- 
house programs during this week. 
A general meeting is usually held in 
the auditorium, which is followed by 
programs in the various classrooms. 
These consist of films on guidance, 
lectures on behavior of teen-agers, 
and demonstrations of teaching 
methods and activities. One teacher 
planned a “Quiz for Parents,” asking 
their ideas as to promotion policies 
and subject matter taught. Pupils’ 
daily work is displayed for parent 
evaluation. 

Better understanding is created 
and many barriers are broken down 
when parents and teachers get to- 
gether. Parents and teachers become 
close friends because they have one 
common purpose—to work together 
for the welfare of the child. 
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tome Issues Involved in 


O™ nation is dedicated to the 
ideal of a free education for 
every child. From what all educa- 
tors know about these children one 
particular fact seems to glare at 
them, namely, that thev are all dif- 
ferent. There is an attempt to un- 
derstand and respect the differences 
between and within individuals in a 
democracy. 

The problem of how to adjust the 
school curriculum to these differ- 
ences is staggering. The question of 
the mentally retarded and the gifted 
child has done much to bring about 
action. It all seems to point out that 
if individuals are to be treated 
such, the same measuring devices 
will not cope with their many vari- 
ables. 

This is written with a view to 
point out some of the issues involved 
in the process of ability grouping in 
the Junior High School. 


What Is Ability Grouping 


By ability grouping we mean the 
classification of pupils into groups 
that are reasonably homogeneous in 
their capacities to carry out the as- 
signments required. It is in no way 
an attempt to develop social segre- 
gation or to separate the leaders and 
the followers. One might look at 
ability grouping as a way of bring- 
ing grading systems more and more 
into focus and giving them more 
meaning. Ability grouping is an at- 
tempt to assist the learner up the 
ladder to success. At this point it 
might be compared to a swimming 
class of many boys. Some of these 
boys are non-swimmers while others 


Mu. MARTIN is a teacher at Waverly-Bel- 
mont Junior High School, Nashville 
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swim different distances using a vari- 
ety of strokes. The class is divided in- 
to groups, ability groups if you like, 
by the instructor with an attempt to 
assist each swimmer. Once a non- 
swimmer learns to swim he is re- 
moved from that group and proceeds 
to swim his distance accordingly. 

Why have ability grouping? Abil- 
ity grouping makes possible greater 
learning. It produces greater vari- 
ability in achievement, especially at 
the extremes. It helps the teacher in 
teaching fewer groups within a 
group. It provides a greater oppor- 
tunity for each child to enjoy suc- 
cess. 

The period of change for junior 
high students brings with it a new 
burst of differences which must be 
permitted and utilized. They test the 
limits placed on them by adults. 
Sometimes they break them but most 
frequently they enlarge the perim- 
eter. As interests broaden, new skills 
are acquired, and likewise different 
levels of ability are attained. Ability 
grouping in the junior high school 
is a method by which these adoles- 
cents may develop to the maximum 
—socially, emotionally, and mentally. 


Purposes 


The Academy, founded by Benja- 
min Franklin, was an attempt to 
provide a varied program of educa- 
tion with the view toward meeting 
individual needs. This was done by 
offering a new curriculum consisting 
of such subjects as business arithme- 
tic, surveying, and printing. Thus, it 
was a program to reach the abilities 
of more students. We educate voung 
people because we believe that to do 
so is essentially good and that it is 
the right of every individual to be 


Ability Grouping 


in the Junior High School 


educated. Perhaps it can be said that 
guidance has the duty to see to it 
that schools do not lose sight of this 
concept. 

In our American public school sys- 
tem differences between individuals 
with regard to age, mental ability, 
health, dexterity, height and weight, 
color, and _ socio-economic factors 
must be taken into account. Our way 
of life calls for many abilities. It also 
permits people with a variety of 
abilities to fit into its pattern. 


There are several purposes for 
ability grouping, such as: 

1. To meet the individual needs of 
students more effectively 

To make the task of instruc- 
tion easier for the teacher and thus 
contribute to the development of 
the teacher’s morale. 

3. To develop a situation which is 
more challenging for the more cap- 
able student 

4. To provide a situation in which 
it is possible to meet the needs of 
slow learners 

5. To provide better guidance for 
students in their entire program 

6. To aid the teacher in more ac- 
curately evaluating a student in sub- 
ject areas 

To create a better feeling of be- 
longing with others of a group 

8. To create a greater interest in 
school activities 


Industry has learned that parts can 
be made and used interchangeably 
in making a variety of things. How- 
ever, this does not work with people. 
There are studies of de-systematizing 
the assembly line, making adjust- 
ments for the handicapped workers, 
those nearing retirement and for 





the women workers. Schools, too, 
have rediscovered the individual in 
their midst. They have learned many 
techniques of studying him, but our 
task now is to stimulate him and 
guide his development in the group 
situation. 


Organization in Practice 


The organization of ability group- 
ing in junior high schools may be 
determined in many ways. it is 
probably more desirable to use as 
many measures as possible in at- 
tempting to place students in differ- 
ent groups. This basis for grouping 
includes reading level and teacher 
rating, achievement, and health. 

Those who have any direct con- 
tact with the child and his curricu- 
lum should assist in the placement 
of that child in his group. 

In most instances it is best to have 
at least three or four groups at each 
grade level. 

When school starts and the stu- 
dents are assigned to their teachers 
it will be a matter of five or six 
weeks before changes can be made 
for those unsuited to the assigned 
group. In some instances it may be 
necessary to retest a student for 
further accuracy as one test is not 
necessarily a reliable measure. It 
is harmful to place a student with 
a group in which the work is too 
difficult. There is less danger in 
starting a student in a lower group 
and then moving him upward. Hard 
is the fall in the reverse. 

These groups may be combined 
heterogeneously in the homeroom, 
thus broadening friendships and re- 
moving part of the stigma that might 
arise as a result of grouping. Some- 
times group designation by letters 
such as 7A, 7B, 7C, 7D or by num- 
bers such as 8', 8?, 8*, 8* can bring 
about a certain amount of “dull 
group” or “bright group” attachment. 
As the child progresses in grade level 
the area of electives usually broadens 
and assists in his group placement. 
Where students make unwise choices 
they should be given guidance in 
view of what their record is up to 
that point, as well as the programs 
offered by the senior high schools. 

Teachers may clamor for the better 
ability groups rather than the poorer 
ones with regard to facilitating the 
teaching of their particular subject 
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area. However, it is up to the teacher 
to vary her methods and texts and 
meet the challenges confronting her 
with any group. Covering territory in 
a text is not educating. While the 
discoveries made by immature stu- 
dents are not the same as those of 
advanced students, they do make 
them from their own standpoint, 
whenever there is genuine learning. 

If we look for examples of ability 
grouping in practice physical educa- 
tion stands out by far. Perhaps in 
no other area is there more con- 
sciousness of ability grouping. It is 
recognized in every sport. A coach 
strives to place his boys or girls ac- 
cording to their abilities to play the 
game. Not only that, the public de- 
mands such a screening for better 
performance. 

In music one’s voice and talent de- 
termine whether or not he will be 
a member of any choral, band, or or- 
chestra group. In art the one who is 
merely interested in the appreciation 
of art is eventually separated from 
the person who has definite talent 
to produce the works of art. In home- 
making and industrial arts another 
kind of ability is sought. These areas 
require a manual dexterity as well 
as the ability to read and follow di- 
rections in order to produce the 
goods. 

Then there are club activities into 
which students may go provided 
pens? meet the requirements of the 

rxademic area involved. 

"iad is no set standard for homo- 
geniety. For example, if a student 
has the ability to do 8-a work in all 
subjects but arithmetic, then that 
student should be placed as soon 
as possible in another group of lesser 
ability according to his total achieve- 
ment in arithmetic. The program of- 
fered must be flexible to allow for 
these differences. 


Controversial Issues 


In its broad aspects, the curricu- 
lum consists of the total school pro- 
gram, the purpose of which is to 
give direction to the total behavior 
af young people. Ability grouping 
is an attempt to facilitate that direc- 
tion. However, ability grouping is 
not operating in a field of calm. 
There are many issues of controver- 
vy: It is claimed (1) to be undemo- 
cratic; (2) it tends to bring about 


segregation; (3) it stresses intell, 
gence; (4) it creates problems i, 
grading and promotion; (5) it ma 
create discipline problems within 
groups. 


These - many other issues are \ 


involved in ability grouping. How- 
ever, it can ag shown, too, that abil- 
ity grouping has definitely helped 
to alleviate these problems. 

The schools of our democracy 
have a task to perform with regard 
to the preservation of that democ- 
racy. First of all, it survives best with 
an educated public. These boys and 
girls at the junior high school level 
are learning to tehe their proper 
places in society. Ability grouping 
at its best permits the student to 
perform to his maximum, for which 
just credit is given. The child is 
respected as an individual, for what 
he is, and for what he may become. 
Our way of life requires many abili- 
ties as well as varying degrees of 
those abilities. Ability grouping at 
its best is a way to he Ip young peo- 
ple to greater learning. 

True democracy exists with many 
intelligences. Each of these intelli- 
gences is supported by many clusters 
of abilities, attitudes and 
values. A democracy such as ours 
can find a place for varying intelli- 
gences. 


interests, 


Conclusion 


In classroom situations ability 
grouping is an instrument so devised 
as to permit each child to attain his 
maximum. To be successful, ability 
grouping must be flexible. This may 
mean a disruption of set schedules: 
however, the disruptions are for the 
concern of the learner. It is evident 
that there must be cooperative effort 
and planning on the part of the ad- 
ministrators, teachers, guidance 
workers and the community if ability 
grouping in a junior high school is 
to function at its best. 

The demands for education are 
great as evidenced by job require- 
ments and state leg -gislation with re- 
gard to education. There is an at- 
tempt to keep the children in school 
longer today. The junior high school 
must carry on the burden “accepted 
by the elementary school in the at- 
tempt to educate American youth. 
High schools must do the same in 
order to carry out a well rounded 
plan of action. 
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Felt Boards 


for Free 


MARSHALL GUNSELMAN 
Director, Aupio-VISUAL CENTER 
Davin Lirscoms COLLEGE 


LEMENTARY and high school 

teachers generally have found 
the felt or flannel board to be almost 
unrivaled in flexibility for teaching 
purposes. It is useful in practically 
every area from the teaching of skills 
to spelling. 

Several commercial companies 
make flannel boards which may be 
purchased at almost any school sup- 
ply house. While they are not ex- 
tremely expensive, a good teacher 
can economize by making her own 
to suit her needs. 


They’re Simple to Make 


Making a flannel board is simple. 
All you need is a piece of felt or 
flannel, any type will do, with some 
kind of stiff backing. Quarter-inch 
plywood is ideal for the backing, but 
Masonite and other building ma- 
terials can also be used. 

Some teachers simply take a strong 
cardboard box and by putting the 
corrugations in opposite directions, 
can make quite a satisfactory board 
which is also very light weight. One 
teacher even put flannel over an al- 
uminum window screen and made an 
attractive board. 

The covering for the board can be 
any one of several different types 
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of material. Felt, cotton flannel, wool 
flannel, and suede paper are the 
usual materials selected for this pur- 
pose. 

Listening to a discussion of the 
use of audio-visual materials, a 
former army officer was puzzled by 
the term “flannel board.” After some 
explanation, he said, “Oh, you mean 
a ‘blanket board.’” It seems that in 
the army they didn’t worry about 
having a flannel board already pre- 
pared, they simply took the wool 
blanket off some soldier’s bed, and 
they were in business. 

Cotton flannel in some of the 
lighter shades is probably the most 
satisfactory and least expensive ma- 
terial to use. Thirty-six-inch-wide 
cotton flannel can usually be pur- 
chased at any variety store for thirty- 
nine to forty cents a yard. Light blue, 
light green, and light grey make the 
best flannel boards. With them a 
teacher can use both dark-colored 
and light-colored teaching materials. 

Attaching the flannel material to 
the board can be done in several 
different ways. Some staple-tack or 
thumb-tack the material; others use 
rubber cement to glue the material 
to the board. Masking tapes in 
matching colors are sometimes used 
to make a very attractive board. 





Some make frames of wood or metal 
to give a more professional look. 


Use Determines Specifications 


The use to which a flannel board 
is to be put should determine its 
specifications. Athletic coaches 
would have an outline of a_bas- 
ketball floor or football field per- 
manently drawn on the surface. 
When the board is large and must be 
moved frequently, it should be in 
two pieces attached with small 
hinges. A carrying strap of leather 
or cloth can be put on the edges for 
greater portability. Many teachers 
put a pocket of the flannel on the 
back of the board to hold the lesson 
materials. 

Combination boards are becoming 
quite popular. Many teachers now 
use their own boards for several dif- 
ferent purposes. They will make the 
reverse side of the flannel board into 
an illustration board, motion picture 
screen, or chalk board. These are all 
easy to do, particularly when the 
backing is Masonite or plywood. 

Materials for flannel boards are 
plentiful. Several companies prepare 
ready-made materials for various 

(Continued on page 23) 
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TAMP Day is a big day at Moore 
Elementary School in Clarks- 
ville. It might look just like any other 
Tuesday to you, but there is an air 
of excitement and interest through- 
out the hallways. It is the day to 
bring dimes to buy Savings Stamps. 
Children react favorably to a chance 
to save money. Let us share our plan 
with you. 

We have many friends who make 
our savings program a success. So 
let’s start with our first planning. 
Our teachers agreed it was a worth- 
while activity and wanted it to be 
a part of our program. Our parents 
endorsed the idea and offered to 
help, and our PTA president ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the 
program. Teachers and principal co- 
operate with that committee. Notes 
were sent home to parents explaining 
the program and advising the day of 
stamp sale. 
~ Mrs. Cunningham is president of the 
Tennessee Education Association and prin- 
cipal of Moore Elementary School, Clarks- 
ville. 


Mrs. James O. Kimsey, member of the 
Moore PTA School Savings Committee, 
selling stamps to children from Mrs. 
Walden’s second grade and Mrs. Oak- 
ley’s third grade on a recent “Stamp 
Day”. 
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Dimes Grow 


to Bonds 


MRS. JOHN T. CUNNINGHAM 


Our Post Office furnishes the 
stamp books. The principal writes a 
school check for $200 or more and 
requests the Post Office to hold un- 
til cash or remainders of unsold, 
unbroken stamp books are returned 
in the afternoon. By this plan there is 
no bookkeeping hardship on the 
principal. The same check can be 
used over and over. Our PTA com- 
mittee keeps the checks, buys the 
stamps, sells the stamps, counts and 
returns money to the post office. Our 
teachers give out and collect stamp 
albums. In almost every case the 
child leaves the album at school to 
be locked in the safe until the fol- 
lowing week. Some children leave 
incomplete books at school during 
the summer. 


We have a table in our front hall 
we use for stamp sale on Tuesday. 
The children come by rooms when 
sent for. The teachers get the al- 
bums from the office in the morning, 
and return them later to be kept in 
the safe. 


Once every six weeks one of our 
banks sends out an officer of the 
bank and a secretary to make out 
any bonds. Usually there are from 
10 to 25 bonds saved. 


Now the extra pay-off! Our local 
newspaper sends a photographer out, 
and all children who saved 10-cent 
stamps and received an $18.75 
United States Savings Bond have 
their pictures made in a group. The 
picture appears in the paper. That is 
a real thrill and an incentive for 
saving! 

You can see that this program is 
a powerful one. It is chuck full of 
teaching experiences and materials. 

Our United States Treasury De- 
partment has many teaching aids on 
thrift and the stamp program. You 
can get posters, leaflets, certificates, 
films, plays, and many other helps. 
This program is a cooperative one, 
too, with no big job for any one 
person. We are proud of our boys 
and girls, and their efforts to ensure 
freedom and security. 
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EXPANDING HARVESTS 


(Continued from page 8) 
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tion as a basis for deciding which 
corn hybrid to grow. 

Weed control is essential if high 
yields are to be obtained. Weeds 
compete with corn for plant nu- 
trients and water and if left un- 
controlled, corn yields will be 
materially reduced. Early, shallow 
cultivation is the key to successful 
weed control. Herbicides, properly 
used, are both practical and eco- 
nomical aids in weed control. 

On adequately fertilized suitable 
soil, uneven stands and inadequate 
plant population are often the cause 
of relatively low yields. Plant popu- 
lation should be adjusted to the pro- 
duction potential of the field. Where 
it is reasonable to obtain a yield of 
one hundred bushels or more per 
acre, plant population should total 
ten to twelve thousand stalks per 
acre. By the same token on land 


that would do well to produce fifty 
bushels per acre, the plant popula- 
tion should be adjusted accordingly, 
keeping in mind that as a rule one 
hundred plants are required to pro- 
duce one bushel of corn. Spacing 
of plants in the row will vary with 
row width and plant population de- 
sired. 

Accurate calibration of planters to 
insure uniformity of drop and proper 
spacing will pay dividends. Fields 
known to be heavily infested with 
wireworms and corn stalk borers 
should be avoided if possible. Using 
seed treated with fungicides and in- 
secticides also help insure better 
stands. In severe cases of soil insect 
infestation, soil applications of in- 
secticides have proved very effective 
in reducing damage to the stand. 


What’s ahead? 


A few years ago the better corn 
growers were satisfied with yields of 
50-60 bushels per acre. They are 
now exceeding one hundred bushels 
per acre and yields in excess of two 
hundred bushels have been reported 


by a few farmers. This seems to 
indicate real progress in the applica- 
tion of corn production technology 
by this group. 

Per-acre cost of production is 
about equal to the average value of 
thirty bushels of corn, according to 
recent studies made in Tennessee 
and other states. Since the state yield 
averages thirty-four bushels per acre, 
it is obvious that many farmers who 
produce less than the average are 
engaged in an unprofitable enter- 
prise. 

In an effort to encourage faster 
and more widespread adaptation of 
improved corn production practices, 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
has intensified its educational pro- 
grams relating to corn. In 1956, com- 
plete production demonstrations, 
designed to teach the application of 
all improved practices, were initiated 
in 35 major corn producing counties. 
Plans call for expanding these 
demonstrations to additional coun- 
ties until all have been included. 
Within the next ten years much 
progress in corn production effi- 
ciency is anticipated. 
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ADVENTURE IN TELEZONIA 


Probably no single audio-visual package has been so widely used or as 
enthusiastically received by thousands of schools as this aid for instruct- 


ing grade-school children in good telephone usage. 


Working closely with the Audio Visual Materials Bureau of Wayne 
University of Detroit, the Bell System produced a full-color puppet 
film with supplementary teaching aids designed to help teachers instruct 


and encourage students to use the telephone properly. 


The sound motion picture, a children’s booklet, a teacher’s instructional 


guide and a silent film-strip are available free of charge in any location 


Ss remember . 


@ DEMONSTRATION 


and don't forget these other ik. 


important aids .. . 


write directly to: 


SOUTHERN BELL Telephone and Telegraph Company 





In this scene from the fantasy filmland of TELEZONIA the Mayor scolds 
Mumble Voice (with lollipop) for not speaking clearly. 


@ MOTION PICTURES .. . a variety of subjects—descriptive catalogue available. 
@ BOOKLETS ... including life of Dr. Alexander Bell and other pamphlets. 


. . there is NO CHARGE. For the Telezonia Package 
and these other teaching aids, just contact our local manager or 


L. B. SHEFFEY, Tennessee Commercial Manager 
226 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


ANNIE JO CARTER 
DrreEcTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
NASHVILLE Crry SCHOOLS 


for younger readers 


Away We Go! 100 poems for the very 
young, compiled by Catherine Schaeffer 
McEwen. Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell, 1956. $2.50. Grades 2-5. A Col- 
lection of poetry grouped according to 
broad subjects that will appeal to small 
children. Many well-known authors of 
children’s books are represented in the 
collection. 


Big Doin’s on Razorback Ridge, by Ellis 
Credle. Illustrated by the author. Nelson, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 4-6. Ellis Credle’s 
latest story of the Tennessee mountains 
tells how grown-ups and young people 
all plan a big celebration for the open- 
ing of the new dam. Contains much of 
the folklore of this section of the country. 


Come to the Country, by Grace Paull. 
Illustrated by the author. Abelard- 
Schuman, 1956. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Sim- 
ple word pictures of the many interest- 
ing things found in the country. When 
read aloud, the rhythmic style will ap- 
peal to the youngest child. 


Fun with Puppets, by Sylvia Cassell. 
Illustrated by Frances Johnston. Broad- 
man Press, 1956. $1.50 (Regular edi- 
tion). Grades 4-6. Gives complete in- 
structions on how to put on a puppet 
show. Many kinds of puppets and stages 
are explained. Clear illustrations. 


The Magic Christmas Tree, by Lee 
Kingman. Illustrated by Bettina. Ariel, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 2-6. A story of a 
little pine tree that brings the true 
spirit of Christmas to two little girls. 


Navaho Sister, by Evelyn Sibley Lamp- 
man. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Double- 
day, 1956. $2.75. Grades 4-6. A sym- 
pathetic story of an Indian girl who 
leaves her home in Arizona to attend 
the Chemawa Indian School in Oregon. 
Her real name, Sad Girl, meant that she 


and her grandmother had no family. She 
made many friends but she still wished 
for a whole family. 


Ride on the Wind, told by Alice Dalgliesh 
from The Spirit of St. Louis by Charles 
A. Lindbergh. Illustrated by George 
Schreiber. Scribner, 1956. $2.75. Grades 
4-6. This well-known achievement in 
the history of aviation is told for the 
young reader. The illustrations, many in 
color, will appeal to readers of all ages. 


The Shoes Fit for a King, by Helen E. 
Bill. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
Franklin Watts, 1956. $2.75. Grades 2-5. 
This fairy tale tells the adventures of 
two proud and handsome shoes. The 
delightful illustrations add much to the 


book. 


The Story of Texas, by George Sessions 
Perry. Illustrated by John N. Barron. 
Garden City, 1956. $2.50. Grades 4-6. 
A brief history of the state of Texas from 
1519 to the present. This is the third 
book in a series on the history of the 
individual states. 


Tough Enough’s Trip, by Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll. Illustrated by Ruth Car- 
roll. Oxford, 1956. $2.75. Grades 4-6 
Tough Enough, Beanie Tatum’s dog, 
takes a trip with the Tatum family to 
visit Beanie’s grandparents. The illustra- 
tions add authentic details of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 


for older readers 


Basketball Clown, by C. P. and O. B. 
Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. Whittlesey House, 1956. $2.75. 
Grades 7-9. A fast moving sports story 
that shows how Fred Lyons, captain of 
the basketball team, learns that the con- 
tributions of all kinds of people go to 
make up a good team. 





Costumes and Styles, by Henny Harald 
Hansen. Dutton, 1956. $5.95. Grades 7- 
12. A complete, well illustrated, story of 
fashion from the days of the Egyptians, 
3000 B. C. to the twentieth century, 
1900-1954. Index makes it easy to use. 


Out of the Wilderness: Young Abe Lin- 
coln Grows Up, by Virginia S. Eifert. 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. Dodd, 
1956. $3.00. Grades 7-12. This is the 
third volume in the author’s Young Lin- 
coln trilogy. The other two volumes are 
The Buffalo Trace and Three Rivers 
South. These three books carry the Lin- 
coln family from 1780 until 1831 and 
are based on little-known facts of this 
period in history. Out of the Wilderness 
begins with 1811 and takes the Lincoln 
family through the winter of 1831, the 
story of the early years of Abe Lincoln 
and his father. 


Our American Trees, by Ruth H. Dudley. 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner. Crowell, 
1956, $2.50. Grades 7-9. Factual infor- 
mation on trees and forests. A chart-map 
lists the major forest areas in America. 


In France, by Marguerite Clement. II- 
lustrated by William Pene du Bois. Vik- 
ing, 1956. $3.00. Grades 7-12. This will 
be used by both students and teachers 
who are interested in learning about the 
history, customs, and traditions of the 
French people. The easy moving style 
of the author reflects the affection she 
has for her native country. Well indexed. 


Desert Dog, by Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 7-9. A story of 
Tawny, a greyhound, whose speed and 
courage helped him to cope with the 
dangers of the desert. 


The Real Thing: A Tobey Heydon Story, 
by Rosamond Du Jardin. Lippincott, 
1956. $2.50. Grades 7-9. Tobey finds 
her freshman year in college filled with 
many interesting things, but she thinks 
often of her family and friends back 


home. 


The Seventeen Party Book, Ed. Enid 
Haupt. Illustrated by Charmatz. Lip- 
pincott, 1956. $2.75. Grades 7-12. Ideas 
on how to give parties, selected from 
the magazine Seventeen. Includes recipes 
as well as things to do. 


Understanding Science, by William H. 
Crouse. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
New revised edition. Whittlesey House, 
1956. $3.75. Grades 7-9. Readable ex- 
planation of many areas of science. The 
older readers will be interested in the 
latest information on color television, 
rockets, and gasoline turbines, as well 
as the older topics of light, heat, steam. 
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Received for Review 


Conserving American Resources, 
by Ruben L. Parson, Ph.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 550 
pp-- $6.50. 


Reviewed by 


C. C. Sherrod 


Dr. Parson, Professor of Geography at 
East Tennessee State College, has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
conservation of natural resources in the 
United States. He has organized the 
subject around eight major categories, 
showing singular relationships among the 
various kinds of resources: water; soil; 
forests: grasslands; wildlife; resources for 
recreation, inspiration, and instruction; re- 
sources of our seas; and minerals. The book 
is scientific in approach and _ treatment, 
and social in its application. More than 
two hundred drawings and photographs il- 
luminate the subject. 

Another valuable characteristic of the 
book is its three-fold treatment of each 
major subject: First, a brief historical 
background is given of each of the eight 
major fields; second, a discussion of how 
the resources may be conserved; and, third, 
appeal with suggestions as to how, is 
made to all Americans to assume their 
responsibility, and contribute their part in 
protecting and promoting sensible use of 
the basic wealth of the country. 

Apparently the book was written for the 
college classroom, but it can be used 
profitably as a reference book in the upper 
grades of high school, or by any teacher 
of conservation of resources. The chapter 
on “Teaching Aids” will be of great value 
to the teacher. It also contains an abund- 
ance of bibliographic resource material. 
Furthermore the approach and treatment 
of each major category will prove interest- 
ing and rewarding reading for those con- 
cerned about the problem of dwindling 
resources in the face of our growing eco- 
nomic needs. The information contained 
in the various chapters will appeal to 
residents of country and city alike. The 
author has done excellent work on an im- 


portant subject. 


Administration of Elementary Schools. 
by Harlan L. Hagman. New York: Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 356 pp; 
$5.00. 

“The organization of the book and _ its 
argument are addressed to the student's 
developing through his study and experi- 
ence a professional philosophy and_atti- 
tudes favorable to his insightful approach 
to the problems which will confront him 
as an elementary school principal.” 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 
PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 


supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 


are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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Drawing and Planning for Indus- 
trial Arts, by John L. Feirer. Peoria, 
Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co. Inc., 1956. 
“Written for students enrolled in shop 
and drawing classes that are a part of 
general education.” Grades 7 through 12; 
also adults. 


High School Personnel Work Today, 
by Jane Warters. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., Second Edition, 1956. 358 
pp. $4.75. 


“The book covers the conditions which 


Cuts 
for the 


Holidays... 


or away 
to 
Adventure 





create a need for school programs in per- 
sonnel work; the historical background of 
the work; the important principles from 
sociology, psychology, and other related 
areas; the basic principles and techniques 
of student personnel work; the best prac- 
tices; the current trends; and the needs for 
improvement.” 


How to Improve Your Reading, by 
Paul Witty. Science Research Associates, 
Inc. 1956. 380 pp. Contains various 
types of reading exercises and tests. 








GREYHOUND. 


gives more Travel Pleasure 


Scenicruiser Luxury, the newest 
and finest in highway travel 
comfort, relaxes you with velvet- 
smooth Air-Suspension Ride, 
thrills you with panoramic sight- 
seeing. There’s a complete wash- 
room on every Scenicruiser. 


Thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 
offer you carefree, pre-planned 
vacation trips, individual or es- 
corted, to gay resorts, big cities, 
scenic wonderlands anywhere in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, even 
Cuba and Hawaii! 





FREE! COLORFUL N 
GREYHOUND ie gears 
TOUR FOLDER 
Mail to Address___ 
Greyhound Tour 
Department City and State 
71 W. Lake Street, Send me special 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“I'm. Nor APPRECIATED” 
Continued from page 2) 
refuses to quit. He serves if appreciated 
or if unappreciated. The response from 
the recipient, heartwarming though it 
is, must occupy the roll of a side dish, 
a sort of relish for the meal. The real 
meat that fills and lasts is the sheer 
delight of being useful, or serving. For 
how better can one show his own appre- 
ciation to Him who gives without meas- 
ure than to give of himself to his 

fellows? 

As I mature I shall expect to be able 
to deliver more and more, in terms of 
service, while less and less voicing or 
even thinking those words that have so 
often spelled suicide to service, “I am 
not appreciated.” 


In Praise of Praise 


A. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

To have our fellow workers accept 
us and recognize us as important and 
worthwhile is important—and com- 
mendation is an important measure of 
such acceptance. Because of our gre- 
gariousness we will go to any lengths 
to gain acceptance of some group of 
our fellows. If we are to be professional 
persons—educators—we must be ac- 
cepted by fellow members of our pro- 
fession—and this means, to a consider- 
able extent, that our effectiveness as 
educators must be recognized—ac- 
Otherwise we will seek the 
acclaim—of other 


claimed. 
acceptance—the 
groups. 

Teachers have placed themselves, 
however, in the peculiar position of 
isolating or insulating themselves from 
praise. The learner is a very important 
source of praise—but some teachers 
often place themselves on so high a 
pedestal that the students are not able 
to reach them. Other teachers tend to 
discount any applause of the student 
as immature and incompetent—but, 
oddly enough, accept any censure or 
reproof. Thus they insulate themselves 
from praise from the learner. 

Isolation from acclaim is also ac- 
complished by having no visitors in the 
classroom, or by not letting them stay 
long enough to see a job of teaching 
well done, a whole lesson, for example. 
Surely we teachers will get little praise 
for our teaching if we don’t let our 
fellow workers or superiors see us at 
work. Is the risk of criticism not worth 
the reward of praise? Are not whatever 
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nadequacies the potential visitor feels, 
of knowing what and when to praise, 
nore than balanced by his knowledge 
that he is contributing to the teacher’s 
growth and satisfaction in his profes- 
sion? 

Praise is important for what it does 
to the giver as well as what it does 
to the receiver. An individual person- 
ality will grow to the extent that it 
gives to others the things that they 
need. Acclaim is one of their needs and 
something that all of us are able to give. 
\ teacher who lets Johnny or a fellow 
teacher give him praise has done some- 
thing for Johnny and the fellow teach- 
ers, as well as himself. 

The number of days the average 
teacher can count when he has been 
praised for a professional job well done 
are few, and far between. Perhaps each 
of us will be doing ourselves, our fellow 
workers, and the profession a real favor 
by finding ways of giving, inducing, 
and teceiving praise. 





NEA Centennial 


The NEA has appointed a Centennial 
Celebration Commission to plan many dra- 
imatic and meaningful projects at the 
national level. Most state associations have 
appointed special centennial committees 
to guide and direct the observances with- 
in their own states. However, if the cause 
of education is to be advanced in accord- 
ince with the Centennial objectives, the 
local associations must plan intensively 
and vigorously to promote the program 
in their local communities. If your asso- 
ciation has not yet appointed a chairman, 
may we urge that you do so and send 
his name to the TEA office, to receive help- 
ful materials. April 4, 1957 is the date for 
the NEA Centennial Birthday Parties. It 
is hoped that every local association will 
plan a local party on that date or as near 
it as possible. Make this a_ significant 
event of your Centennial observance and 
an essential part of your regular meeting 
schedule for the year. Detailed sugges- 
tions are available to help you in planning 
your birthday party. Write NEA Cen- 
tennial Director. 





FeLt Boarps FOR FREE 
(Continued from page 17) 


subjects. The teacher can also make 
almost any type of material desired. 
Pictures, illustrations, or charts can 
be cut from books, magazines, or 
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other printed matter, and can then 
be backed for use on the flannel 
board. They can also be cut from 
felt or flannel. 

Backing of material for use’ on the 
flannel board can be done in numer- 
ous ways. Among the most popular 
backings are cotton flannel, wool 
flannel, felt (just cut up somebody’s 


old hat), suede paper, and even 
sandpaper. There is now available 
a spray that comes in a pressurized 
can to use on the back of materials 
for the flannel board. Even con- 
struction paper adheres fairly well. 

Feltboards are wonderful teaching 
tools—and when you make them 
vourself, they're for free! 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 





Delicious, easy! 
Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 





EXCITING CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1/2 cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 








VWlin-m-Easy and 
fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 
Folks are thrilled. 
Each mold turns 
out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, all roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 





Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 


For set of 8 CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 45% x 214"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface ...and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis., and send $1. 








The bright, lively flavor and 


pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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TENNESSEE Is ABLE TO Pay 
Continued from page 5) 


was necessary to pay in full all school 
appropritions. Collections reported 
from the sales tax for the first two 
months of 1956-57 amount to ap- 
proximately $900,000 more than for 
the first two months last year. As- 
suming that collections continue at 
this ratio throughout the year, there 
will be approximately $5,500,000 
more collected from the sales tax 
this year than last year, which would 
make a total of about $17,500,000 
surplus from the sales tax fund for 
the biennium 1955-57. It has been 
predicted by some, every year since 
the sales tax was initiated in 1947 
that the collections would grow less, 
but instead they have grown more 
each year. 

We believe that since the increase 
in sales tax was passed primarily for 
education and since the third cent 
on the sales tax was all earmarked 
for education that we should have 
real consideration by the next legis- 
lature of increased funds for educa- 
tion. F.E.B. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


DorOTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


THESE FILMS are recently-released 16 
mm, black-and-white, unless color is in- 
dicated, and many may be secured from 
your regular rental service or from thi 
listed producers. All are sound motion 
pictures that will help teach arithmeti: 
science, safety, and success at school. 


SoME Basic arithmetic understandings 
come from two new films: Let's Measure 
Ounces, Pounds, and Tons and Let’s Mea- 
sure Pints, Quarts, and Gallons (each 11 
min. color also, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago, Illinois). Children se« 
units of measure commonly used in buy- 
ing or in making things, find number: 
relationships, and compare sizes and shapes 
with reference to the nature of the materi- 
als measured. Tommy adds ounces to mak: 
a pound—notes % and %—and finds that 
a lot of cotton but just a few iron bolts 
make a pound. Ricky, measuring punch, 
learns that a tall container and a low wider 
container may deceive him by holding th: 
same amount. At the store, he learns ab- 
breviations and recognizes quantities. 





Through the year 
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ducators... 


we salute you! 


you've met the challenge 
times, given of your skill 
that all may enjoy a high 
standard of living. To you who 

youth, we 


guide the minds of our 


are proud to pay tribute 


Science interest for upper grades, in 
Using Fire (11 min. color also, Coronet 
centers on control and use of man’s great 
discovery, fire. Billy learns that fire needs 
fuel, air, and heat or ignition; recall 


school experiments, and realizes the im- 
portance of keeping surroundings free of 
fire hazards. This is the newest of Coronet’s 
“Exploring Science” series. 


\ WONDERFUL group of new releases by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, (1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) will 
extend and stimulate every child’s interest 
in the world of natural science. With or- 
ganized factual pictorial approach they 
explore the animal kingdom by intens« 
study of one kind or by comparing man 
to show certain basic ideas. All use actual 
color photography but are also available in 
black-and-white. Close-up or magnified 
views give details, and maps or diagrams 
provide setting or explanation. These ar 
helpful in upper elementary classes and 
high school 

Big Land Animals of North America 
(11 min. EBF) shows the range of wild 
inimals and adaptation to environment. 
stresses conservation value to man, and 
relationship to each other. Mountain sheep 
and goats, deer, elk, moose, caribou, rein- 
deer, buffaloes, and bears are shown. 

Animals—Ways They Move (11 min 


of the 


er 
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BF) shows why they must be able to 
iove, examines different classes of animals 
to reveal many structural variations ena- 
ling them to get about in water, air, on 
land, or all three. 

Animals—Ways They Eat (11 min. 
(BF) shows fascinating examples of how 
hody parts of various animals are special- 
ized for their needs. 

Animals at Work in Nature (11 min. 
BF) shows more of the ingenious habits 

nd wonderful bodies of animals at work 
to keep alive, secure and store food, build 
homes and raise young, and escape their 
enemies. 

Goldfinch Family (8 min. EBF) makes 
. day-by-day study of one specie, intro- 
ducing the male and female “wild canary” 
is really one of the warblers, showing the 
range and food needs, the thistledown 
nest, hatching, feeding, and raising young, 
in the ways peculiar to this bird. It’s a 
fine choice, for at some time of the year, 
almost any place in this country, one with 
. bird-watching eye may see a goldfinch. 

Spiders (11 min. EBF) gives an intense, 
magnified picture-story of why _ spiders 
are not insects, how they spin webs and 
egg sacs, and that the young are voracious 
“tiny adults” and not larvae. Then we see 
some of the unusual members of the 75,000 
different varieties. The wolf spider who 
makes no web but stalks her prey. She also 
carries along her egg sac and later the 
voung spiders. The trap-door spider feasts 
on an unwary grasshopper; and the diving 
spider breathes air caught in her hair 
while she catches a small fish. We learn 
that in our country one spider is poisonous 
to most people; so we won't try to observe 
the black widow. 


The Ladybird Story and All About 
Earthworms are two new nature films. 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 35, California). 

Olympic Elk (26 min. color, Disney 
Productions, 2400 W. Alameda Avenue, 
Burbank, California) remembered from 
theater or television, is the most recent 
release in “True Life Adventure Series.” 


Six new animations (each 8 min. color ) 
from Disney Studios star Jiminy Cricket: 
Nature of Things—Camel, Nature of 
Things—Elephant, You and Your Five 
Senses, I'm No Fool with Fire, and I’m 
No Fool with a Bicycle. Camel and Ele- 
phant tell just what a child wants to know: 
when and where these beasts originated, 
how their odd bodies fit their needs, and 
how they are trained to serve man, to a 
theme song of “that good old natural 
nature of things.” 

Good health habits for girls and boys, 
and the beginning appreciation of the role 
of being human are effectively sketched in 
You and Your Five Senses. I'm No Fool, 
of course, makes safety lessons memorable, 
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NEW CONCEPT IN MAPS AND GLOBES 
by Rand McNally 


Full color MERGED RELIEF 
maps and globes give a true 
representation of the earth’s sur- 
face. Altitude, slope, and even 
ruggedness show up in minute de- 
tail. Available in wall maps, 
globes, atlases, and textbooks. 


Our GEOGRAPHY FILMSTRIP 
SERIES is designed for use in any 
basic study of the peoples of the 
world and their lands. The Ameri- 
cas, Europe, Asia, Africa, Au- 
stralia, and the Pacific are all 
represented by sets of films com- 


bining color photographs and 
Rand McNally maps. 


REMEMBER ... . the Rand McNally Repre- 
sentative in your area is a trained professional 
map and globe consultant. 





100tb Anniversary 


Representative: A. Dale Williams, P.O. Box 2153, Jackson, Mississippi 


Education Division, Rand McNally & Company 
P. O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80 















Work, (Scots 


Swe your time 
Harlow Publishing Corp. 





Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 
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Benefic Press 


HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


expands healthy 
patterns of living 


This completely new Health Ac- 
tion Series is prepared by experts 
in health education. Their special 
qualifications meet today’s needs 
in this vital subject. 

CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. MeCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 


exts for grades 1 through 8 present: 
EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL 
HEALTH. PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, AND SAFETY HABITS 

HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
4 NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


Ask our representative, T. A. Passons, Box 329, Sparta, Tenn., to show you 
these books or write direct for description and samples 


Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, Il. 
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clinching rules for today. The one shows 
man’s discovery that fire can help or hurt 
him, shows the three needs of fire and that 
removal of any one of them brings fire 
under control, emphasizing what to do. 
With A Bicycle humorously shows hard- 


EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 
By air, all-expense $1130-$1305 
Write now for Summer ‘57. 
Evrope—255 Sequoia—P d , Cal. 

















in Text and, Worktext editions 


Srnaginary fine 


Handwriting 


at for oreden 18 

—Fhe-only-series that-uses-tmaginary 
Lines . . . the most practical way to 
téach chitdren to write tegibly 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 
Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 








FOLK SONGS 
SINGING GAMES 


Universal favorites designed for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR OUR BIG 


FREE 
CATALOG 2480 THOMPSON 


BOULEVARD 


VENTURA 
CALIFORNIA 








ships of early models, and leads to the 
hazards of today’s models and the basic 
rules for riders. Jiminy conducts a contest 
with You the winner for safe riding. The 
catch theme songs and inimitable Jiminy 
makes the lessons in each of these films 
unforgettable. 

Teach Them Now (13 min. color, free 
loan from Aetna Co. Public Ed. Dept. 
Hartford, Conn.) demonstrates the “Aetna 
Drivotrainer” which simulates behind-the- 
wheel road conditions in the classroom 
The film cites studies of student progress 
made with the device in five different high 
schools. 

If you used How to Succeed in School 
(11 min. Young America Films, 18 E. 
41 Street, New York 17, N. Y.) it would 
be a good review now, for individual 
check-up, before you use the new and 
timely How to Take a Test (11 min. YAF). 
Emphasizing that a test is a measure of 
what you know and how you apply it, 
the film attempts to put a steady student 
at ease and to show the “crammer” how to 
re-form study habits. 

For all, it analyzes types of tests, gives 
practical procedures, so that upper grade 
and high school students may gain confi- 
dence and success in taking tests. With so 
many schools of higher education being 
forced to select their students carefully, the 
testing program is becoming more impor- 
tant at every level. 





YOURS 
for the asking 


THESE ARE materials which our advertisers 
make available to teachers or administra- 
tors only. Many of last year’s offerings 
are no longer available. Use the coupon 
in each issue as quickly as possible to 
keep up to date with the newest material 
now awaiting your request. 


53. Clear the Track. A cartoon narra- 
tive on the railroads’ fight against the 
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| USE THIS COUPON 

1 State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of | 
| Chicago 1, Ilinois 1956-1957 only ; 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
| where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
| 3 25 28 29 41 53 54 64 | 
LC a : ae eae a ae 
1 Se sn. ‘Geet | 
I School Name — on 7 Ie es sc SY a os 
School Address ____ a) ew 
| City — Deer eae cated Malate os Pele ee ee een 
} Enrollment: dos — 1. eteeagieaetaesaias MANN tits | 
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elements. One examination copy per teach- 
er with Teacher’s Plan. Classroom quantity 
on subsequent requests. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


54. Brochure. 20 pages, well illustrated, 
gives the itineraries of three 11-country 
tours to Europe for the summer of 1957 
(Caravan Tours ) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett ) 


25. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 8- 
page lesson topic, which takes your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 


Lines ) 


28. Worktext Catalog. Lists worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers, 
and library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many others. 
80 pages. (The Steck Company ) 


29. Catalog of Educational Dance Re- 
cords. A list of dance records designed 
especially for kindergatten and elementary 
grades. Folk songs and singing games also 
listed. The full line catalog lists over 300 
numbers for dance training. (Russell Re- 


cords ) 


11. New No. 57 Teachers Buying Guide. 
Its 96 pages contain over 3500 items. 
Workbooks, posters, games, books, supplies, 
and equipment are described and illus- 
trated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy Com- 


pany } 


64. Brochure on Europe for Summer 
1957. Gives itinerary and costs for 12-20 
countries, 60-70 days in Europe. (Europe ) 





It’s News to Us 


THESE ARE announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to this magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Vinyl-Cushioned Seats for elementary 
schools are now available on desk sets 
designed and manufactured by American 
Seating Company. The material, according 
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to B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, is 
a comfortable vinyl plastic foam that does 
not need a separate covering material. The 
colorful, flame-resistant foam has a tough, 
washable surface that withstands’ rough 
treatment. (The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
10 East 40 Street, Room 4010, New York 
16, New York) 


Damascus Lead Holder offers positive 
protection against lead slippage and turn- 
ing. It prevents smudged, damaged and 
interrupted pencil lines, and resultant 
spoiled drawings. It possesses a self-clean- 
ing clutch that eliminates build-up and 
clogging from graphite particles, and holds 
the lead in a tenacious, immovable grip. 
For stability and time-tested wear, the 
Damascus is of all-metal construction. The 
feather-light barrel is of anodized alum- 
inum. (Richard Best Pencil Company, 
Springfield, New Jersey ) 


Behrens Portable “Water Caddy” is a 


streamlined sanitary stainless steel water 
bubbler which can be rolled easily onto 
the football fields so that players, instead 
of using. a common dipper. will retresh 
themselves with iced water from two 
sanitary push-button fountains. It consists 
of a 5-gallon tank, mounted on semi-auto- 
matic rubber tired wheels, with two mod- 
ern push-button fountains that deliver 
water under steady pressurized flow. Com- 
pletely sanitary, dust-proof, it is easy to 
clean, easy to fill and ice. It has been 
adopted as standard equipment by many 
coaches. (Behrems Mfg. Co., Inc., Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin ) 


New Transparency Viewing Mask. A 
group of new transparency viewing masks 
for use with the 10 x 10 Kodak transpar- 
ency illuminator offer greatly improved 
viewing of color transparencies by mask- 
ing out stray light areas and provide a 
convenient rack for viewing transparencies. 
The masks, made of durable Royalite plas- 
tic, are available in five different modes 
to accommodate transparencies as follows: 
twenty 2 x 2 inch; nine 2% x 2% inch; two 
4 x 3 inch; one 5 x 7 inch; or one 8 x 10 
inch. Viewing masks retail at $2.75 each. 
(Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York) 


Radiant Picturemaster portable tripod 
projection screen, is said by the manu- 
facturer to be the first projection screen to 
offer “luxury screen” features in the econ- 
omy price bracket. Featured are the ex- 
clusive “Tear-Drop” shaped screen case 
for smooth opening, die cast hanger of 
modern design, attractive and functional 
screen leveler, colorful plastic trim for leg 
and slat tips and a plastic carrying handle, 
molded to fit the hand. Available in sizes 
from 30” x 40” to 50” x 50”. Retail list 
price for the 30” x 40” size is $16.95. 
(Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Illinois. ) 
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NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
at home . . . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 5 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS ® HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 
BENEFITS 


® HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 


@ SICKNESS BENEFITS 
@ ACCIDENTAL DEATH & 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS ® MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
@ NON-DISABLING INJURY ® DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


@ SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion:— 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings ... and your dreams... as more than 165,000 Teachers 
in 8 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 








Meet 

GENTRY HALE, Free 

your Educators State TEACHING AIDS 
Manager. Write to Sets of authoritative CHILD 
him direct at 700 PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
Vosswood Drive, MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
Nashville prepared for classroom use by 


our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. Yours for the 








asking. Check the coupon. 
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P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. | would like to have the following 


I 

| EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. materials: : 
1 INFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [| MEDICAL POSTERS [7] | 
| NAME . TeacHER (i! 
| PUPIL ‘oe. 
| ADDRESS : 
I 

| SCHOOL STATE | 
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Anderson County 
John D. Armes 
Elgie Bates 
Mrs. Lula 
Vaughn C. Disney 
Mrs. Viola Ely 
Mrs. Edna B. Greenlee 
Mrs. Ruth M. Grizzle 
Gertrude Harness 
Mrs. Mary Lee Henderson 
William Holbrook 
Annilee Sharp 
Mrs. Nelle Steward 
Jessie Witt 
Albert Wright 


Bournes 


Bledsoe County 


Mrs. Nola W. McReynolds 


Campbell County 
John Kermit Bailey 
Mrs. Sara B. Claiborne 
james Edward Douglas 
Roger M. Duncan 
Mrs. Marietta M. Gardner 
Mrs. Marie L. Garner 
Ben H. Heatherly 
Emerson A. Heatherly 
Ruby Pierce 
Mrs. Sallye T. Provins 
Marshall E. Rasnake 
Mrs. Jo Ellen Ray 
Earl Shepherd 
Wanda Lee Smith 
Mrs. Charlotte H. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stanifer 
Mrs. Charlene W. Stephens 
john F. Taylor 
Carolyn Woodward 


Sowder 


Davidson County 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ann M. Green 
Mrs. Ruth Anderson Hayes 
Mrs. Verna B. Ricketts 
Doyle kK. Smith 
Charles H. Spurlock 
Edmond M. Tipton 


Dyer County 
Mrs. Nancy Lowrance 
Joe Ray 


NEA Life Members 


August 15—October 5 


Mrs. Christine W. Seaton 


Hamilton County 
Burl E. Gilliland 


Knox County 
Rose Mary Bowman 


Lincoln County 
Mrs. Elizabeth Buntin 


Mrs. Alberta F. Buntley 
Mrs. John B. Conger 
Mrs. Velma McGee 
Mrs. Ruth C. Morgan 
Eldred A. Tucker 
Minnie Walker 


McNairy County 
James O. Littlefield 


Maury County 
Mrs. Louise S. Braden 
Mrs. Annie Lee Bugg 
Mrs. Cola Compton 
Mrs. Dixon 
Pauline J. Flippine 
Mrs. Mariah Jane Glenn 
Mrs. Frankie J. Holder 
Mrs. Camille E. Howell 
Randolph Howell 
Anderson W. Hughes 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughes 
Mrs. Alma L. Johnson 
Mrs. Evelyn B. Jones 
Mrs. Leatrice S.° Jones 
Mrs. Samuella Kimes 
Mrs. Cleopatra Pointer 
Horace O. Porter 
Mrs. Mildred S. Porter 
Mrs. Thelma N. Porter 
Mrs. Geneva Reynolds 
Mrs. Alicia Dobbin Taylor 
Mrs. Mattie Tucker Wright 
Mrs. Celestine E. Wilson 


Irene 


Roane County 
Miss Rose Ferguson 


Mrs. J. 


Harvey Grav 


Ruth M. 
Robertson County 

Joseph W. Borthick 

Mrs. Mavis A. Borthick 

George Spivey 


Weaver 


Sumner County 

B. J. Hall 

Mrs. Mary E. Stewart 
White County 


Jane K. Jarvis 
Sue Williams 


Williamson City 


Evelyn Moore 


Jackson 
Mrs. Julia Armstrong 
Willian R. Bronson 


County 


Mrs. H. Aubrey Brown 
Mrs. Letitia Crane 

Mrs. Mabel Ann Dancy 
Mrs. Robbie Fly 

Mrs. Obera Fowlkes 
Mrs. Norma Green 


Fay Boyd Holley 
Mrs. Rebecca Hoover 
E. B. Horton 


Mrs. E. B. Horton 

Marjorie Hunt 

Mrs. Bernice F. Lewis 

Mrs Jessie N. Mayfield 

Veachel Rather 

Mrs. Mannie Mae Reid 

Elizabeth P. Roberts 

James M. Truett 

Mrs., Lois Gowan Turner 

Mrs. Vivian Wimberly 
Kingsport 

Mrs. Lucy Collins 

Thomas C. McConnell 

Lillian Stair 


Delbert B. Webb 


Nashville 

Robert N. Chenault 
Paris 

H. D. Loudy 


Unable to Classify 
Mrs. Henrietta Long Fowlkes 
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aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100™,..°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | Mr ‘eres ipa 


20 


MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10000 $s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


State Finance 


MAIL. All ail is sent to } 
SIGNATURE ONLY ey ey 60000 3748 


transaction is completely 



















Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and _ — ratings. The cash is here. . . re ady and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

































® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private 
ae . ‘ . J aici . 
personal pe a” ee an ak. ENENe Oe Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
personal property. = a : 3 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 


lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


ONVENIE y mail. ay, this ; 
c [ENT TERMS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


f © Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
uture earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. . , eT ee oe ) fif ne Id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fi ty year ol 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 

Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebr: aska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
eredit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. E-i349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 









PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


TOS EE. BW. 


-=++=== FOR $1000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! **--"""---"" 
































i 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. E-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 7 
y 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying oo : | ; , 
3 hea ° ing wr] 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 1 Still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing Addres ' 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge « ¢ | | 
‘ or cost whatsoever - . | 
g ‘mount you want to borrow On what date of month will your | $ $ . 2 t 
' include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY--Please list below relative intormation t 
t Amount earned Number of a | for our confidential files s 
Age yer month POU DORGEVS BRIBE ccc | 
a Naini aint: aninene : Name of Relative saci _ (Relationship) — ; 
wa e and aaaress 
. of school you teach..... Ses Street Town State Occup a 
' How long with Previous | om 
' present employer... ee ee Name of Relative (Relationship) t 
& Husband or wife's Salary | Sais . State 3 
‘ employment SS ee ee treet Town State Occup ’ 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) y 
e auto made? (Name ee ee Te ] 
| = Street rown State . Occup. + 
a Bank you deal with (Name) ee eee ieeanacesbittetetandghccid : 
8 Amount you owe bank? $ _.._.—— Monthly payments? $.......___ Name of Relative (Relationship) a 
a What security on bank loan? Street Town State . Occup. : 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: he above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
a mi t N (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. : 
a $ __——. to (Name) atihinapialasiastatas | SR eC ees ees 5 
. . 2a) estate Sign Full Street 8 
. Pee ee FT eT ee adithidads ice ic IRR ee on cea, | ne Address.._____ 7 
| | : . 30 ' 
Purpose of loan........——__—______—___$_$__ __ ____ —- Town casei County IN iscersstetiancnnitince = 
8 | & 
J : : See ra 
N OT Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska a 
of loan............ | in ........Mo. pmts Bi ckssecssnenseeaicaseeond the unpaid principal and int. Date Bee ada sibehaceeie | 
— ; — ' 
' 3% per ae on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall a 
a Agreed rate (ceeding $150 and 24%% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
8 of interest. in excess of $: 300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such ; : 7 ¢ 
unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
a Li I ; 8 
g ‘ays actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. ' 
@ = |n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal rhis note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
a y ' 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying ié will be 
J promptly returned to the undersigned. * 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in omneniins monthly pay cael ’ s 
g as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- ' 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
‘ date for th J 
e final payment. 
H PERSONAL = 2 
a NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> s 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED — |] 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must "PERSONALLY sign) : 
a RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN . 
' 
SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSCSTSTS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSS SESS SS SSS SSCS SS Sse esesee esseseeaentd 
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Vore Graduates Go out from These 
Halls To Teach than to Enter Any 
Other Field 


ag 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Where Teacher Education Is a College-Wide Program in Which Every Faculty Member Participates 


These five Lipscomb faculty members devote the major por- 
tion of their time to teacher education: Dr. Thomas C. Whit- 
field, director of teacher education and head of the 
Education Department; Miss Margaret Leonard, principal 
of the Elementary School and a member of the Education 
Department's faculty; Dr. James N. Hobbs, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Marshall Gunselman, instructor in educa- 
tion and director of the Lipscomb Audio-Visual Center; and 
Johnny H. Brown, assistant principal of the Junior High School 
and member of the Education Department's faculty. In addi- 
tion, every Lipscomb College faculty member is engaged in 
teacher education, and the High School and Elementary 
School teachers supervise student teaching in classes that 
total 700 boys and girls. 


If YOU plan to teach 


® Kindergarten or Elementary Grades 
® Regular High School Subjects 


Mis 


Whitfield Leonard 


Gunselman 


® Special High School Subjects (Music—Vocal and Instrumental, Physical 
Education, Business Education, Home Economics—Non-Vocational, Speech 
and Dramatics, Religious Education and Bible) 
Or other studies 


LIPSCOMB offers YOU superior academic and professional preparation in a Christian environment, 


where you will study the Bible every day. 


LIPSCOMB is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and its 
Teacher Education Program is State Approved for Public School Teaching Certificates. 
Write W. RALPH NANCE, DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
For Course Offerings and Other Information 
ATHENS CLAY PULLIAS, President 


WILLARD COLLINS, Vice-President 


J. P. SANDERS, Dean 








